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ABSTRACT 



Members of a subgroup of the European Training Foundation's 
Advisory Forum were surveyed regarding the impact of labor market information 
on vocational education and training (VET) standards. The survey 
questionnaire, which was developed after a literature search, was designed to 
identify how labor market information influences vocational standards and how 
the influence can be measured and evaluated. According to the 12 returned 
questionnaires, the most common sources of labor market information were 
state institutions, VET institutions, employers and employer organizations, 
and occupational groups. The most common ways of identifying and collecting 
labor market information reported were conducting special surveys and 
collecting and collating existing data, and the labor market information was 
most commonly expressed in terms of work activities and economic trends. 
Respondents said labor market information influenced VET policy initiatives, 
curriculum design, and national training standards. All aspects of the VET 
system (input, process, and outcomes) were said to be influenced by labor 
market information. It was recommended that the influence of labor market 
information be evaluated quantitatively and qualitatively at four levels: 
reactions, learning, job behavior, and results. (Twelve tables/figures are 
included. Appended are the following: questionnaire; questionnaire responses; 
subgroup C workshop briefing notes; and discussion of flexible standards.) 
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Section 1: Background and Rationale 



Subgoup C of the European Training Foundation's Advisory Forum has been working 
on the theme "Standards in vocational training" since its establishment in 1994. Each 
year, the Subgoup has studied a key topic: 

1995 Principles and definition of standards 

1996 Standards development 

1997 Implementation of standards in vocational training 

1998 The evaluation of vocational standards 

The study for 1999 (this study) has the title "Impact of the Labour Market on 
Vocational Standards. The aims of the study are: 

• to examine how Labour Market Information influences vocational standards; 

• to examine how the influence can be measured and evaluated. 

A. The Study - Phase 1 - Review of literature and development 
of a questionnaire 

The study started in January 1999. Following a review of relevant literature sources a 
questionnaire was developed which identified key issues and concerns drawn from 
the literature. The questionnaire was sent to a number of Advisory Forum members 
during February 1999. The questionnaire asked for both comments and examples of 
good practice in partner countries. The questionnaire is reproduced in Annex 1. 



B. The Study - Phase 2 - The questionnaire response and the 
meeting of the Subgoup 



The responses to the questionnaire are summarised in the matrix in Annex 2. The 
responses were used to produce three workshop briefing notes which were used as 
working documents during the meeting of the Subgoup, which took place in Turin on 
22 and 23 March 1999. The briefing notes are reproduced in Annex 3. 

The Subgoup met in plenary and in smaller working groups to discuss the workshop 
themes. Comments and contributions were recorded and form the basis of this report. 

C. Acknowledgements 

The author would like to take this opportunity to thank all the members of Subgoup C 
for their help and support in the production of this report. The members of the 
Subgoup are listed in Annex 4. 
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D. What is a Standard? 



This report is about vocational standards. This section looks at the ways in which the 
term 'standard' is used in vocational education and training. 



E. Standard - definitions 



The word 'standard' has four meanings in English. According to the Cobuild 
Dictionary of English Usage, a standard is: 



Meaning 

1. A level of quality or achievement 

2. Something you use in order to judge the 
quality of something else 

3. Moral principles which affect behaviour 

4. Things which are normal or usual 



Example 

there are national standards for hospital 
cleanliness 

the equipment failed to meet the standard 
for electrical safety 

s/he has high moral standards 

this car has standard equipment 



There is also a definition of 'standard' in the European Training Foundation Glossary 
of Labour Market Terms and Standard and Curriculum Development Terms: 



Standards 

1. A standard is the level of achievements thought to be acceptable - for example The work is 
below the standard required . 

2. The term is also used in English to mean a principle which is expected to influence 
people's attitudes and behaviour, as in His behaviour falls far short of the standards 
expected of a public figure. 

Comment 
Definition 1 

A standard (or a set of standards) is used to measure or estimate the quality or degree of 
something. A standard may be quantitative (as is often the case in defining product and 
productivity standards). It may also be a qualitative measure (as in Her acting sets the standard 
of other performers), or it may combine quantitative and qualitative measures (as is common in 
design standards, performance standards and occupational standards ). 
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Standards within the vocational education and training system may be legal or statutory 
requirements*, or adopted voluntarily by social partners*, or individual organisations, such 
as professional bodies, educational institutions, employers or trade associations. They may 
be based on an agreed model of competence*, on a curriculum or on an agreed set of 
expectations and requirements. 

Related Terms 

Co-ordinated System of Standards 

Criterion-Referenced / Normative Standards 

Occupational Standards/ National Occupational Standards 

Professional Standards 

Qualification Standards 

Quality Standards 

Standards Setting 

Vocational Standards, National Vocational Standards 



The European Training Foundation manual (Volume 1), Development of Standards in 
vocational education and training defines a standard and also identifies the essential 
components: 

What do we mean by a standard? 

Standards describe the work tasks to be carried out within the framework of a specific 

occupational activity as well as the related knowledge, skills and abilities. Standards may be 

binding. Everyone who runs vocational training programmes must comply with them. 

What does an occupational standard include? 

The sub-group agreed on the following components: 

(1) Occupational profile /training or task profile: the standard describes which set of 
activities one must be able to execute in which order (e.g. independently or following 
instructions) if one wishes to successfully pursue the occupation concerned or the 
corresponding activity; 

(2) Examination requirements: stipulation of tasks which are to be mastered at the end or in 
the course of training and which minimum level of knowledge and skill must be shown 
in order to pass the examinations (in addition how the examination is in principle to be 
made up will be stated - e.g. contents of oral and written parts). 

(3) Entry requirements: stipulation of educational certificate/competencies to be held in 
order to begin the corresponding course. (In Germany no certificates are required for 
entry into the 'dual system' of vocational education and training. In principle everyone 
can start it. This is an exception. Most countries stipulate which educational 
preconditions must be met.) 

(4) Curriculum: a description (more or less detailed) of the learning goals, the theoretical 
and practical contents to be taught as well as the structure and duration of individual 
sections and the entire training course in the standard. 



For the purpose of this report, we will define a standard as a specification. This is 
consistent with all of the descriptions given above. A specification describes what 
should happen or what something should be like. A specification can be used to plan 
and produce something and also to check that what has been done is acceptable. For 
example, a design specification for a building will tell the builder how to plan and 
design the structure and will also be used by the architect to check that the building 
has been built properly. A vocational education and training standard can be used to 
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plan and design a vocational education and training programme and to check that the 
people who attend the programme are competent. 

Conventionally, we think of vocational education and training as having three 
components: 

• The input - the description of what should be learned (usually called the 
curriculum); 

• The process - a description of the way in which learning will take place (which 
will include the location and duration of learning, learning methods etc); 

• The outcome - the level of competence which the learner is expected to achieve 
(this may be described as learning outcomes for a training or educational 
standard or a performance outcome for an occupational standard). 

F. Training (vocational) standards and occupational standards 

In describing the outcome in the previous paragraph we have distinguished between 
two types of standard - a training (or vocational) standard, which specifies the inputs, 
processes and outcomes of a vocational training programme and an occupational 
standard which describes what a person should be able to do in employment. This 
distinction is important because an occupational standard only describes the outcomes 
- what a person should achieve at work. In an effective vocational education and 
training system there will be a close relationship between the educational outcome (the 
educational standard) and the occupational requirement (the occupational standard). 

The idea of a specification can be applied to any of the three components of vocational 
education and training - we can specify (set a standard) for the input, the process and 
the outcome. 

G. What is competence? 

Then term 'competence' is often used in association with the term 'standard'. 
Competence is a potentially ambiguous word and is used to mean a number of 
different things in vocational education and training. The Cobuild Dictionary of 
English Usage defines 'competent' as: 

Competent: someone who is competent is efficient and effective. 

Example 1: he was a loyal, distinguished and very competent civil servant. 

Example 2: a competent performance. 
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However, in vocational education and training 'competent' and 'competence' are used 
in at least four different ways: 

1. Competent (adjective): As in 'a competent person'. In this context, competent 
means the ability to perform efficiently and effectively. Particular sectors and 
industries often have an implicit concept of what competent performance means 
for particular occupational groups. Consequently, 'competent' is often taken to 
imply a minimum level of performance across a very narrow range of activities, 
such as in the use of the terms 'barely competent' or 'threshold competence'. By 
contrast the concept can also mean the ability to meet 'best practice' 
requirements. 

2. Competence (noun): the state of being competent - in normal English usage, 
'competence' can only be used as part of a noun phrase - eg 'occupational 
competence', 'the competence of a manager'. 

3. Competence/s (noun): a task which someone performs (US usage). 

4. Competence/ies (noun): An underlying characteristic of a person which results 
in effective or superior performance. This refers to specific behaviour and may be 
expressed as a motive, trait, skill, aspect of self image, social role or body of 
knowledge which is applied. Widely used in American and UK literature on 
management training. 

It is worth noting that uses 3 and 4, which have a plural form, break a rule of English 
grammar. In English there are two types of noun, 'count nouns' and 'uncount nouns'. 
Count nouns are the more common - the words 'occupation' and 'profession' are count 
nouns because they can be made into plurals - 'occupations' and 'professions'. But you 
can't do this with some nouns - for example, nouns like training and furniture. These 
are uncount nouns, and you have to add another noun to make a 'noun phrase' - like 
'a programme of training' or 'a piece of furniture'. Without the additional words to 
make the noun phrase, these nouns can't appear in a plural form - trainings and 
furnitures are not proper words - two programmes of training and three pieces of 
furniture are the proper usage. The plural form is carried by the second noun - 
'programmes' and 'pieces'. 

The noun 'competence' is also an uncount noun - that means it cannot appear on its 
own as a noun - it needs another noun to make sense - and it also needs another noun 
to make a plural form. So we can say the competence of a manager and the competence of 
managers - but English grammar, as it currently exists, does not recognise the noun 'a 
competence' - even less, the invented plurals 'competences' or 'competencies' 1 . 



1 This discussion is expanded in 'What is Competence all about'. Bob Mansfield, Published in 
Competency : The Quarterly Journal, Spring and Summer 1999. 
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What is clear is that the use of the term 'competence' as a noun can cause confusion 
because it can describe quite different things - the tasks people perform (what they can 
do) and the characteristics they possess (what they are like). Because of this potential 
confusion, this report only uses 'competence' in the first two senses - as the ability to 
perform efficiently and effectively (meaning 1) and the state of being competent 
(meaning 2). 



H. Standards and competence - summary 

This report uses the terms 'standard' and 'competence' in the following ways: 

• A training (or vocational) standard, is a specification which can include the 
inputs, processes and outcomes of a vocational training programme. 

• An occupational standard is a specification of what a person should be able to 
do in employment - it only describes the outcome (what should be achieved). 

• Competence is the ability to meet a standard (an educational outcome or an 
occupational standard). 

• A competent person is someone who can meet a standard (an educational 
outcome or an occupational standard). 
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Section 2: The role of the vocational education and 

TRAINING SYSTEM 
A. The rationale for this study 



All vocational education and training systems face the challenge of matching the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes which are developed in the students of the system, to the 
needs of employment - the labour market. The challenge in the partner states is 
usefully summarised by Andries de Grip, writing in a recent European Training 
Foundation report 2 . 



In the former centrally planned economies, there was an inherent close link between the 
systems of production and training. This close link made it possible for information on skill 
demand and supply to flow between the production system and the vocational education 
and training (vocational education and training) system. The abolition of the centrally 
planned economies has made it necessary to re-establish the links between the vocational 
education and training system and the labour market within the framework of a market 
economy. 



In the centrally planned economies, vocational education and training planning was 
'mechanical' - a simple calculation. Because production was forecast and controlled, 
the numbers of people required in sectors and even specific enterprises was easy to 
predict. As the economies move through the transition phase, partner states are facing 
the problems of meeting labour market demands within the logic of a market 
economy. 

In a market economy, the motivation to produce products and services comes from the 
desire to generate surplus value by producing those goods and services which 
customers will buy - within an environment where other companies are competing for 
the same customers. As customer demand fluctuates, influenced by a number of social 
and economic factors, the demand for the quantity of labour and particular skills and 
knowledge will also change. The change will impact on the economy as a whole and 
on individual companies, vocational education and training planning cannot work 
from a mechanical model in these circumstances - within a marketplace which is in a 
state of continuous change. From a simple calculation, vocational education and 
training planning becomes a complex equation, balancing and taking account of many 
factors which vary considerably in their predictability. 



2 



Labour market forecasts on behalf of the vocational education and training system, Andries de Grip, in 
Linking Labour Market Analysis and Vocational Training, European Training Foundation, Turin, 



1998. 
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The experience of the western European economies in meeting this challenge has been 
to improve the clarity and accuracy of the information needed for both parts of this 
equation. Improvements have been made in the quality of the economic and statistical 
information which is used to describe and predict the labour market. Improvements 
have also been made to the ways in which the vocational education and training 
system describes the learning process and the learning outcomes - so that the skills and 
knowledge which are developed can be clearly matched to labour market needs. The 
most important feature of this change has been the development of vocational 
standards 3 - specifications of the educational 'inputs' (the curriculum), the learning 
process and the learning outcomes. 

In this study, our focus is on the development of vocational standards and the ways in 
which this is influenced by labour market information. 

B. The purpose of the vocational education and training system 

The purpose of the vocational education and training system is to develop sufficient 
people with the right skills to meet labour market demands. A permanent dilemma for 
vocational education and training planners is that they are planning the development 
of people for future labour markets, based on information from past labour markets. 
This can lead to cycles of skills shortages followed by the over supply of skills. 

In the past, considerable research effort has been dedicated to improving the methods 
used to predict changes in the labour market. Much of this research is quantitative - 
designed to predict the numbers of people required in different occupational 
categories. This research is important - but it is not the main focus for this work. 
Rather, this study examines the changing content of occupations which results from 
rapid changes in the structure of the labour market and how this can be reflected in 
vocational standards. 

The need to understand the changing content of occupations is a prominent theme in 
the available literature on labour market analysis. The European Training Foundation 
report 'Linking Labour Market Analysis and Vocational Training' contains a useful 
summary of this issue. We quote three extracts below (we have added highlights in 
bold to emphasise particular points): 



"Decision making for vocational training ... needs to be based on sound labour market 
analysis in order to: 

• monitor actual labour market developments 

• forecast occupations and qualifications to identify future skill and training requirements 

But ... forecasting can only provide early warning signs ... it does not provide a basis for 
'mechanical' planning." 



3 The development and expression of vocational standards is discussed in the European Training 
Foundation publication Development of standards in vocational education and training, Margret 
Kunzmann, Ute Laur-Erst and Bemd Hoene, March 1998. 
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"The traditional methods, concepts and parameters of labour market analysis are under 
scrutiny (examination) to see if and how they can capture changes that are actually taking 
place within the functioning of the labour market - in particular: 

• a dynamic analysis of the labour market taking into account not only the actual situation 
but also processes, tendencies and trends; 

• the increasing importance of qualitative information, taking into account rapid changes 
in the organisation of the workplace and the impact this may have on the skills 
required; 

• the profound rethinking of the clustering - eg of occupations used for analysing the 
labour market 

• the development of information and analytical tools for capturing new occupations and 
occupations/professions that are strategic for the economy" 



"There is a lack of targeted information for vocational training - such as: 

• the demand for different occupations and their changing work content ...; 

• future skills requirements (available information refers to present skill requirements)" 



Because of this reported lack of information on work content and future skill needs, 
this study concentrates on the 'qualitative' approach in order to provide useful and 
helpful support to those working in vocational education and training planning in 
partner states. 

C. Rapid change and economic turbulence 

From the early 1970s, the previous pattern of stable growth in the western European 
economies changed. The economic reasons for this change are too complex for this 
report to examine in detail - but the results are of considerable importance to the 
study. The subsequent period of rapid change and economic turbulence placed new 
demands on all enterprises and has led to profound changes in the content of 
occupations: 

• less low skilled 'manual labour' is needed - more highly skilled labour is 
required, particularly at technician levels; 

• the increase in product and service ranges and the reduction in product lead 
times means that more multi-skilled workers are needed - workers who are 
capable of adapting quickly to new skills demands and changing forms of work 
organisation; 

• with the decline in traditional manual skills, more knowledge and conceptual 
content is needed to manage automated, computer controlled systems; 

• industries which continue to rely on semi and unskilled labour are 'exported' to 
developing, low labour cost economies; 
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• operatives become directly responsible for quality assurance and improvement 
and the control of their own work activities; 

• as systems become more complex, coordination of work activity is required at 
every occupational level - which increases the need for effective team working 
and cooperation. 

Each of these changes must be reflected in the standards used to both define 
occupational requirements (occupational standards) and the standards used to plan 
vocational education and training programmes (training /educational standards). 



D. The vocational education and training response 

Whilst these patterns are well documented, they remain as broad generalisations 
backed up by anecdotal examples. Some of the patterns give clear signals to vocational 
education and training planners that changes in the standards used to define the 
vocational education and training curriculum and the vocational education and 
training learning process are needed urgently - but the signals are not very precise. 
The requirement for occupational breadth and the need for a range of core as well as 
occupationally specific skills is now well understood and there are many examples of 
innovative responses in all partner states. But the question remains - given that such 
important changes are taking place, what, precisely, needs to be done within the 
vocational education and training system to meet these important changes and 
challenges? 

These questions will become important for colleagues in partner states - just as they 
are currently an issue within the western European economies. As the partner states 
work through the difficult transition phase from centrally planned to market 
economies, inward investment will increase and newly formed, local companies will 
realise that they will have to compete in international markets. This will mean that the 
partner state economies will be forced to orient towards international expectations and 
requirements and will come under the same pressures which affect the western 
European economies. 

To help our colleagues in partner countries manage this process of change we have 
examined a number of models and approaches which have been used to improve the 
quality of response in the vocational education and training system. The study adopts 
a simple 'stimulus - response - evaluation' model. 

In this model, the stimulus consists of changes in the labour market - both actual and 
anticipated. Because the changes within the labour market are so complex and are 
determined by so many factors, we have tried to prioritise the types of changes which 
the vocational education and training system can both recognise and respond to 
effectively. We phrase this as a question: 
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What are the most important changes and trends in the labour market to which 
the vocational education and training system can respond? 

This helps us to focus on the types of changes that vocational education and training 
planners need to identify and monitor in order to change the structure and content of 
vocational education and training standards. 

Having identified the 'input', we move on examine the types of response which are 
possible within the vocational education and training system and give examples from 
both western European and partner states. This section is also phrased as a question: 

What are the most effective types of response within the vocational education 
and training system? 

Finally we examine the important issue of evaluation. If changes in the economy are 
identified and the vocational education and training system is mobilised into a 
response, how will we know that public and private sector funds have been used 
effectively? What signals should vocational education and training practitioners 
examine in order to evaluate their success? Our final question is: 

How would the response of the vocational education and training system be 
evaluated? 
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Section 3: Changes and trends in the labour market 

What are the most important changes and trends in the labour market to which 
the vocational education and training system can respond? 

There are many changes affecting the labour market and the information about those 
changes comes from a number of sources. In this section we examine both the sources 
of labour market information and the types of change which can be identified. 

There is never a single source for labour market information - rather, a number of 
different organisations produce labour market information, usually from a number of 
different perspectives. The following can be identified: 

A. The sources of labour market information 



Source 

1. State institutions 

2. vocational education and 
training institutions 



3. Employers and employer 
organisations 



4. Occupational groups and 
social partners 

5. Cooperative bodies 

6. Professional and regulatory 
bodies 



Examples 

• Responsible Ministries 

• Other agencies funded by central or regional government 

• National vocational education and training research and 
development centres 

• Associations representing colleges /vocational schools 

• Local colleges/ vocational schools 

• Private training providers 

• Organisations involved in curriculum design and assessment 

• National (vocational) standard setting bodies 

• National bodies representing employers 

• Chambers of commerce 

• Large employers (international companies and inward investors 
may be particularly important) 

• Trade associations 

• Industry groups /consortia 

• Trade unions and other similar organisations 

• Groups representing different, but connected interests - eg 
employers, trade unions, education providers 

• Bodies which represent professions and provide education, 
training and qualifications 

• Bodies which regulate the activities of professions 
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Members of the Advisory Forum were consulted on whether these sources were 
available in their countries and were also asked to comment on the quality of the 
information received. Their responses were as follows^: 





BE 


BG 


CZ 


D 


DK 


GB 


GR 


LV 


LT 


LU 


MK 


NL 


A1 What are the sources of labour market 


























information? 


























(a) State Institutions 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


4 


3 


1 


(b) vocational education and training 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 


3 


institutions 


























(c) Employers and employer organisations 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3 


(d) Occupational groups 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


2 


(e) Cooperative bodies 


3 


3 


3 


4 


1 


3 


2 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


(f) Professional and regulatory bodies 


3 


1 


1 


4 


1 


3 


3 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Total number of sources: 


6 


5 


5 


6 


2 


6 


5 


5 


4 


2 


4 


3 


Total sources accurate/ useful or usually 
accurate/ useful 


6 


5 


5 


6 


2 


6 


2 


5 


4 


2 


4 


2 



What the response clearly shows is that the respondents receive labour market 
information from many different sources, although in some cases the information is 
not very useful (indicated by a score of 2). During discussions within the Sub go up it 
was also suggested that different sources are useful for different types of information. 
Here are some examples. 



It is often possible to identify small but significant changes in labour market requirements by 
monitoring the training activities of employers and local vocational education and training 
schools /colleges (including private training providers). This is particularly significant if a 
vocational education and training school/college has a close relationship with local 
employers so that they are quick to identify employer requirements. The signals can be: 

• increased continuing training activities by employers 

• employer requests for training in new skills 

• the development of a short course or module by a vocational education and training 
school/college 

In Hungary, a network of Regional Training Centres has been established with a flexible, 
modular training system. The Centres work closely with local employers to help identify 
needs, particularly in the new technologiesS. 

(It is important to note that in periods of rapid change a local provider may develop a speculative 
programme which does not actually meet labour market needs. In monitoring the activities of local 
providers , this needs to be taken into account. Only those programmes which are developed in close 
cooperation with local employers are likely to be useful signals of an emerging labour market need.) 



4 In the response ratings: 

4 = the information from this source is accurate and useful 
3 = the information from this source is usually accurate and useful 
2 = the information from this source is not accurate and not useful 
1 = we do not get information from this source 
See the full matrix in Annex 2 for the country codes. 

5 For further information, see: Labour market needs in adult training programmes in Hungary, Eva 
Fodor, in Linking Labour Market Analysis and Vocational Training, op cit. 
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National institutions (state, national vocational education and training centres) are more 
likely to be a source of future labour market requirements in certain areas. For example, new 
legislation is planned well in advance at the national or regional government level and any 
changes resulting from legislation can be built into vocational education and training 
programmes in advance of implementation. 

In the UK, new legislation affecting the roles and responsibilities of probation officers and 
social workers resulted in new vocational standards and qualifications - designed and 
implemented before the legislation was introduced. 



B. The nature of change 

The vocational education and training system receives information from the labour 
market about significant changes, which require a response. These changes can be 
categorised as - changes in: 

• technology 

• regulations 

• markets and customer requirements 

• work organisation and organisational culture 

Each of these categories is described in more detail below. 

C. Changes in technology 



Area of Technology Commentary 



Micro processor based 
technologies which affects 
communication, the processing of 
information and the use of multi- 
media. 



These three areas are converging. The direct impact is on office 
automation, robotics, logistics, computer controlled systems and the 
use of the internet for communications. Development of both 
hardware (equipment) and software are significant. The rate of 
innovation and change is extremely rapid. 

There is also an important impact on the ability to deliver vocational 
education and training programmes much more flexibly, without the 
need for a fixed teaching location, fixed study times and fixed 
examinations/ assessment. 



In partner states the costs of computer systems are likely to slow down 
this trend - but companies will increasingly find that they need to 
increase their technological investment to compete both internally and 
in export markets. 



The bio- technologies, including This will impact on agricultural based industries, food processing and 
genetics medicine. This is a relatively new growth area and change is likely to 

be rapid and difficult to predict. The development costs are also very 
high - so the impact in partner countries may not emerge for some 
time. 
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Area of Technology 


Commentary 


Energy and the environment 


New energy sources and technologies for extraction and use will affect 
basic industries (extraction, processing) and impact on occupations 
involved in repair and maintenance. Due to high capital and 
development costs and longer development lead times, change is more 
planned and easier to anticipate. 

Concern for environmental impact is now widespread and can 
influence occupational and vocational standards in all sectors and 
levels. In partner countries there may be particular concerns as 'older 7 
industries are modernised and policies on waste management are 
reformed. 


Materials 


New materials, particularly the development of ceramics, will impact 
on all manufacturing operations. Development time is relatively long, 
so the introduction of new materials can usually be anticipated. 


Chemicals (including 
pharmaceuticals) 


New chemicals and chemical processes can impact on any 
manufacturing and processing operation and new pharmaceuticals 
will affect medical practice. Development time is relatively long, so the 
introduction of new chemical processes can usually be anticipated. 
Many partner countries have well developed chemical industries 
which are subject to fierce international competition, so the impact of 
change will be very significant. 



A significant challenge posed by many changes in technology is that even if the 
changes can be embedded in vocational standards, it can be almost impossible for 
vocational education and training schools /colleges to keep up to date with the 
equipment and facilities needed to deliver specific programmes in this area. This is the 
case in the western European economies and is likely to even more of an issue in 
partner states. 

The latest technologies are usually to be found in large and progressive companies (in 
partner states, many of these companies may be inward investors), some technological 
universities and specialised research centres. There is a growing tendency for new 
technologies and processes to be patented - so it may be very difficult to reproduce 
processes and methods, even for training purposes, without infringing patent and 
copyright legislation. 

The cost of such technology and the pace of change means that it will not usually be 
available to full time vocational students. This may require vocational education and 
training providers to develop closer partnerships with companies and to examine the 
underpinning skills and competence which will be needed to exploit new technologies 
to the full (eg number skills, problem solving skills). It may also mean that specific 
training will increasingly be done within companies, with vocational education and 
training providers offering support in curriculum design, assessment and evaluation. 

New developments in technology are often reported in trade and professional journals 
and a rapid training response can often be identified by monitoring the activities of 
significant employers, private training organisations and consultancies who may 
develop short courses and modules to meet new and emerging needs. 
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D. Changes in regulations (including legal statutes and codes of 
practice) 



Type of legislation Commentary 

Health and safety The growing importance of health and safety legislation will affect 

practice in all industries. Up to date safe working practices need to be 
incorporated into all vocational education and training standards and 
curricula - as well as the growing trend for all employees to have 
responsibilities for risk management and safety monitoring. 

Consumer protection This is another growth area which affects all sales related occupations 

and well as most manufacturing and service occupations. 

Environmental protection This type of legislation can affect working practices and methods in all 

sectors. 



Finance and auditing 



Introduction of ISO and other 
international standards 



Social legislation 



vocational education and 
training legislation 



Changes in legislation affecting the provision of financial services may 
be particularly significant in partner states where there may not be an 
existing infrastructure of regulation - which is often provided by 
professional bodies in EU states. The primary impact is on service 
sectors providing financial advice and services - but this may also affect 
sales occupations which are involved with associated finance and loan 
packages. 

Auditing regulations will affect many business related occupations - 
from clerical to managerial, with a significant impact on SMEs and 
manager/ owners. 

As well as affecting working practices, the adoption of international 
standards for quality assurance processes also increases the need for 
accurate documentation of working practices and the creation and 
maintenance of recording systems. 

The are many types of social legislation - to combat social exclusion, 
anti-discriminatory, minimum wage, youth protection etc. This may 
require changes in working practices and in learning methods. 

vocational education and training legislation may affect the content of 

the curriculum (particularly the introduction of core skills^), the 
methods and processes of learning and assessment systems. 



As we have noted before, legislation is usually planned in advance and draft 
legislation is often circulated for consultation to the social partners before it is 
confirmed and passed by the government. Also, there is usually a 'time lag' between 
the legislation being passed and implemented. This gives vocational education and 
training planners and curriculum designers the opportunity to adjust the standards 
which support the vocational education and training curriculum, and other parts of 
the system, to meet the new requirements. 



6 The term 'core skills' is widely used in all states. However, the precise definition of core skills can vary 
- so the term is potentially confusing. The European Training Foundation report 'Development of Core 
Skills Training in the Partner Countries', Simon Shaw, Subgoup D report, 1998, contains a useful 
summary of the core skills categories used. Annex 4 also discusses the use of core skills. 
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In partner states the introduction of new legislation may develop slowly in certain 
areas but more rapidly in areas which are seen as a priority for social change and 
economic development. 

Vocational education and training planners need to be aware that changes in 
legislation may affect the learning culture as well as working practices and knowledge 
requirements. For example, a change in health and safety legislation requiring 
employees to participate in risk assessment and safety monitoring may require the 
development of practical project and group work to develop observational and 
reporting skills - as well as formal teaching based on the new law. 

E. Changes in markets and customer requirements 



Type of change 


Commentary 


Internationalisation 


As markets and companies become international and inward 
investment increases, many employees will need to deal with new 
customers, products and services, develop networks with colleagues in 
different countries and develop foreign language skills. Cross cultural 
team working may also be required. 

Another important feature of internationalisation is 'benchmarking' 
the quality of products and services with international best practice. 


More direct customer contact 


In almost all organisations there is increasing awareness of the 
importance of the customer - and the need to develop products and 
services which mean demanding customer expectations rather than 
products and services which have been designed to meet the needs of 
organisational efficiency. 

The core skills of communication and group working are extremely 
important in this area - in fact they become occupational rather than 
core skills. 

In partner states the development of tourism requires that employees 
in this industry recognise and meet the needs of sophisticated tourists. 


Direct advice in selling roles 


As products and services become more diverse and complex, people in 
sales occupations are required to offer advice to customers, often 
within the constraints of consumer legislation. 

Professional advisory services are also on the increase - again related 
to product and service complexity - and advisory services are often 
regulated with advisers required to offer advice which is the best 
interests of the client or customer. In partner countries the growth of 
professional business services like accountancy and financial 
investment advice will be extremely significant. 


Quality standards 


Globally, there is a demand for increased quality standards - both in 
products and services and in manufacturing and business processes. 
Standards are often benchmarked to international quality standards 
like the ISO standards and the Business Excellence Model (BEM). 



Many of the changes in this area are very well documented - however, the trends are 
very generalised and difficult to quantify. So, for example, all countries are affected by 
inward investment and international mergers - but it almost impossible to predict how 
and when this might occur. Sometimes, inward investment is preceded by highly 
publicised negotiations with national governments - but on other occasions, mergers 
may be agreed in confidence and take place overnight. 
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This may require the development of a number of core skills, particularly in 
communication and group working, in advance and in anticipation of these known 
changes - and these requirements must be embedded as rapidly as possible into the 
vocational standards. 

Many of the aspects of competence in this area - like customer contact skills, team 
working, giving advice - may be difficult to develop through a traditional vocational 
education and training programme based on full time education and training. 
Simulation of these skills through role playing exercises lacks validity and is no 
substitute for direct experience and learning within the work environment, vocational 
education and training planners may need to set up arrangements with companies to 
provide relevant work experience, with agreed learning outcomes, on the job coaching 
and assessment facilities, to develop these critical skills. 

F. Changes in work organisation and organisational culture 



Type of change Commentary 

Management models and systems Prompted by both changes in production and working systems and 

changes in social expectations, management systems are becoming 
more 'democratic' and open. This results in a reduction in the number 
of levels of hierarchy and shifts management responsibility to the 
'front line'. 

These changes are also the influenced by the need for greater 
efficiency and the elimination of wasted resources in order to remain 
competitive in both national and international markets. In many 
companies, entire levels of management have been removed. 

For employees at all levels this means an increased requirement for the 
skills of time management, work planning and prioritising, quality 
management, training and coaching of colleagues and both written 
and verbal communication. 

Decline in mass production In western European economies, customer expectations are changing 

systems to demand greater product diversity and wider choice, so many 

companies are changing from the mass production methods which 
were originally developed in vehicle manufacture to manufacturing 
systems which are more appropriate to increased product ranges. 
Although this trend is most prominent in vehicle manufacture, the 
influence is spreading to all manufacturing sectors. 

Production lines are being replaced by 'cellular manufacturing cells' or 
production teams, with multi skilled line operators taking group 
responsibility for work planning and organisation, quality, logistics 
and self development/training. Work is seen as more 'holistic' than 
the performance of routine, repetitive tasks and the overall knowledge 
requirement also increases. 

Low skilled labour - like labourers and cleaners - are no longer 
required and the entire skills profile of such companies is raised. 

This influence can also be seen in service and administrative sectors 
with the increased focus on the needs of the individual customer or 
service user. Health specialists work in interdisciplinary teams as do 
construction specialists, and office workers are increasingly grouped 
into project based teams. 
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Type of change 



Rate of innovation 



Core business philosophy 



The quality organisation 



Growth of women in employment 



Commentary 

These developments may be slower to impact on partner countries 
which are still able to offer competitive wage rates, and where many 
industries will still be unmodemised and using more traditional 
production methods. However, these trends are likely to occur within 
inward investor companies and the competitive pressure on local 
companies will increase. 

The rate of innovation in both production and service sectors is 
another feature of the drive for increased competitiveness and 
customer demand for wider choice. The production cycle decreases so 
employees need to adapt to new products and process more often and 
more quickly. 

Employees need to have a 'portfolio' of skills which can be adapted 
and changed to meet new requirements and must have 'learning to 
learn' skills. Employees also need to be willing to accept change and 
be committed to a process of lifelong learning. 

These changes will have the greatest impact in systems of continuing 
training. In initial training the basic occupational and core skills 
(including learning to learn) need to be developed, which are then 
followed up by short, intensive training interventions as new skill 
requirements emerge. 

Many companies are developing a 'core business' philosophy in which 
activities which are not related to the core activity are contracted out 
or bought in as and when required. This can affect functions like 
production, training, catering, logistics and distribution, maintenance, 
design - in fact almost any function. 

This often increases the number of SMEs in the sector which then 
provide essential services on a contract basis for larger companies. 

This development increases the length and complexity of the supply 
chain and changes many of the traditional supply relationships. 

Rather then contract with SMEs on lowest cost criteria for each order, 
large companies tend to develop 'strategic partnerships' in which SME 
suppliers are supported, developed and given supply guarantees. This 
influence is likely to have an important impact in partner countries 
where large inward investors stimulate demand for locally sourced 
products and services from SMEs. 

Many of the new quality systems - like Total Quality Management 
(TQM) and 'just in time' systems - require cultural and attitudinal 
changes to work effectively. The development of quality assurance 
systems is not just a matter of accurate documentation and recording. 
People must be committed to quality improvement and take personal 
responsibility for product and service quality. 

Again, the impact in partner countries may be more long term - but it 
is important to recognise that as modernised industries become active 
in international markets, competitive pressures will force the same 
demands for quality improvement to international standards. 

In most western European states there is an increase in the number of 
woman in employment, and increasing numbers of women in 
managerial positions and in the professions. In the fast growing SME 
sector in the UK the majority of owner managers are women with 
professional level qualifications. These changes are partly influenced 
by anti-discriminatory legislation. 
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Type of change 


Commentary 


Growth in self-employment 


The SME and self employed sectors are recognised as being an 
important source for economic growth. These sectors are expanding - 
particularly in partner states - and increase the need for business skills 
as well as occupationally specific skills in many occupations. 



It is tempting to suggest that this is the most important area for change because the 
impact is so profound - not only on the curriculum content of vocational education 
and training but also on the culture, processes and practice of vocational education 
and training systems. 

To support SMEs and self employment, new topics - like business studies and a range 
of core skills - have to be introduced into the vocational education and training 
standards, often in occupations which have little or no tradition of developing and 
delivering these skills. The introduction of new working methods may require changes 
in the learning processes in occupations where there are strong traditions of didactic 
training and where existing instructors and teachers may have very little direct 
experience of, for example, production teams. 

Management training needs to change from traditional 'direct and control' 
assumptions about management hierarchies to a more enabling and facilitative style. 
Traditional approaches to management training in western Europe are also challenged 
by the increasing numbers of women in higher positions. Some research evidence 
suggests that the aggressive 'male' approach to management is incompatible with 
modern company structures and that women adapt more easily to the need to manage 
with an empowering and facilitative style. Developers of management training in 
partner states need to monitor these changes as industries are modernised and cultural 
norms change with increased democratisation. 

The comments made in the previous section - that vocational education and training 
planners may need to set up arrangements with companies to provide relevant work 
experience, with agreed learning outcomes and standards, on the job coaching and 
assessment facilities, - also apply to this area. 

The rapidity of change and innovation places great emphasis on the core skill of 
'learning to learn'. Initial training is usually arranged around broad occupational 
'families' to encourage the development of a broad base of occupational and core skills 
which can be quickly adapted to changing circumstances. 
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G. The change cycle 



There are a number of clear trends in the economy which require a response from the 
vocational education and training system. This section has expanded on the known 
trends and given some examples of the type of important change which vocational 
education and training planners need to monitor on a continuing basis using the 
various sources of labour market and economic information described at the beginning 
of the section. Of particular importance is the close involvement of the social partners 
in tracking the changes which are taking place and in developing effective responses 
to the changing content of occupations. 

However, these trends are not usually sufficiently detailed or specific enough to 
identify the precise occupational or technical skills which may be needed in the future. 
Also, the time lag involved in developing the vocational education and training 
curriculum and vocational education and training standards can mean that 'new' skills 
may already be out of date by the time an updated standard is introduced. 

A realistic response to these general trends is to prepare people, in initial training, with 
a foundation of broad skills which can be adapted and updated as trends become 
clearer. Updating will most likely take place within continuing training. Examples of 
this process have already been mentioned with the example from Hungary in which 
short modules are developed in consultation with local companies. Other examples 
come from the Ukraine, Germany and Denmark where parts of the vocational 
education and training curriculum (between 20% and 30%) can be developed or 
modified by local schools /colleges in consultation with employers. 

As changes stabilise, the new or adapted skills which are sustained can be fed back 
into the initial training curriculum. This 'cycle' is shown in the diagram below. 
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TRENDS DEVELOPING THE VET RESPONSE 

OVER TIME 



General economic trends in 
technology, regulation, 
markets, work organisation 
and culture 



INITIAL VET STANDARDS 



Broad occupational 
families containing a - 
stable- stock of 
occupational skills 

Core skills 



• Learning to learn 



t 

Over time, clusters of new 
and modified skill 
requirements emerge 



CONTINUING VET 

• Short courses 

• Modules 

• Open and distance 
learning 

• In company coaching 




? 

Some of the new and modified 
skill requirements are 
sustained over time and 
become part of the -stable- 
stock of occupational skills 
expressed as VET standards 



The new and modified skill 
requirements -feed back- into 
Initial VET Standards 
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Section 4: The vocational education and training 

RESPONSE TO LABOUR MARKET CHANGES 

What are the most effective types of response within the vocational education 
and training system? 

It is possible to identify different types of response within the vocational education 
and training system. 

A. Types of vocational education and training response 



Response 


Examples/Commentary 


Reactive 


Short term initiatives and programmes to meet specific needs and to 
fill skills gaps. This is often started at the local level as part of the 
'cycle' described above. This can be a particularly useful response to 
rapid changes in technology where new equipment or materials 
appear and require a special programme to train and update 
employees. There are examples of this from many countries - in 
particular, the Ukraine and the Former Yugoslavian Republic of 
Macedonia, where short term programmes were introduced to 
develop CNC skills. 


Responsive 


Developing new standards to manage the process of change. This 
response is best directed at gradual changes which can be partly 
anticipated and will usually impact on changes in initial vocational 
education and training. As changes become clearer and more stable, 
vocational education and training planners and the social partners can 
start to change the Initial vocational education and training standards 
to meet the new requirements - to keep the vocational education and 
training curriculum up to date and in line with 'best practice'. 




Groups can be convened with the specific role of monitoring changes 
in the labour market and suggesting changes to the vocational 
education and training standards. In Lithuania, 14 Industrial Lead 
Bodies with tri-partite membership perform a similar function, 
advising vocational education and training schools and the newly 
established Methodological centre for vocational education and 
training. 


Strategic 


Developing vocational standards and programmes which anticipate 
changes in the labour market in advance of their impact, As we have 
already mentioned, this is often possible when there are changes in 
legislation which can be anticipated well in advance. 

Other strategic changes include the broadening of occupational 
families and the introduction of core skills to give future employees a 
broad foundation of skills which can be adapted as new labour market 
needs emerge. 



When significant changes in the labour market are identified, the vocational education 
and training system may respond at a number of different levels. Here are some 
examples. 
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B. Levels of vocational education and training response 



Response 


Examples /Commentary 


Policy initiatives 


Educational investment decisions, special initiatives and measures, 
legislation and guidance. These are relatively long term measures, 
although special initiatives can have some impact in the medium 
term. The tendency is for policy initiatives to favour broad based 
training and the development of core skills. 

Pilot projects are often set up to trial new initiatives and educational 
incentives in the form of grants or tax relief may be offered to 
vocational education and training providers, companies and 
individuals. 

In periods of particular turbulence, special groups or 'task forces' 
may be set up to examine and report on trends and to make 
recommendations for change. 


Curriculum design 


Setting up course committees and design teams to modify and 
update the curriculum. This is medium term but if local flexibility is 
permitted, there can be a short term impact. 


National standards 


National specifications set by representative bodies or state 
ministries. These tends to be medium to long term - although there 
are some examples (mainly from Germany) where a standard has 
been modified in under a year. If special groups are set up to scan 
the environment for specific signals then the time scale can be 
reduced dramatically. 


Developing local partnerships 


Local partnerships between vocational schools/ colleges and 
companies /social partners can have an effective short term impact. 
Partners can work jointly on skills analysis, and placements of 
trainers in companies and company staff in colleges can be used to 
develop a high level of mutual understanding. 
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Section 5: Evaluating the vocational education and 

TRAINING RESPONSE 

How would the response of the vocational education and training systems be 

evaluated? 

It is important to note that this section addresses the issue of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the vocational education and training system in meeting the 
requirements of the labour market - not evaluating the overall quality of the 
vocational education and training system per se. 

A. Quantitative and qualitative measures 

Both quantitative and qualitative measures can be used for evaluation. The criteria are 
summarised in the table below. 



Quantitative measures • meeting national standards and targets for the numbers entering training and 
achieving qualifications; 

• average length of unemployment for different qualification levels, 
qualification types and sectors; 

• numbers entering or re-entering employment from initial training; 

• how long employment is sustained; 

• type of employment entered (full time/part time, self employment etc - note - 
in some partner states the proportion entering self employment may be an 
important target); 

• numbers and proportion of cohort achieving qualifications and certificates 
(overall); 

• numbers and proportion of cohort achieving qualifications and certificates at 
defined levels; 

• numbers and proportions in different pathways (ie 'vocational', 'academic' 
etc) 

• numbers progressing to higher levels of vocational training; 

• tangible impact on the performance of organisations and enterprises 
(turnover, market share, productivity, profitability, quality improvement, 
customer satisfaction); 

• level of in-company continuing training (including requests for training 
provision and support); 

• reduction in reported skills shortages and 'hard to fill vacancies'^; 

• economic indicators (reduction in poverty, reduction in accidents /industrial 
disease, rise in GDP etc). 



7 In the UK a distinction is made between skills shortages and hard to fill vacancies. The number of hard 
to fill vacancies is the difference between the total labour market demand for a skill and the total 
labour market supply. This may be a function of a genuine failure of the labour market to respond in 
time to changing demands in industry - which is a skills shortage - but this may also be caused by a 
lack of labour market competitiveness (low rewards, bad working conditions, unattractive location) or 
the setting of unrealistically high standards for recruitment. 
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